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A MUSICAL BABY. 




In these days of universal interest in child training, it seems 
strange that so little attention has been paid to the early 
development of the musical sense. As far as I know, no 
article has appeared on this subject in the Parents’ Review , 
and I am therefore encouraged to dwell briefly on the point, 
in the hope of awakening interest in a somewhat neglected 
branch of early education. Much stress is laid upon the 
training of the eye and the habit of observation, while the 
training of the ear is left unheeded until much later, and in 
many cases never receives any artistic impulse. I will not 
attempt to theorize, but will confine myself to inferences 
drawn and observations made during the earliest years of 
the small child for whose training I am responsible. This 
I am bold enough to attempt, despite the fact that Professor 
Seeley in the current number of the Fortnightly Review seems 
inclined to doubt the capacity of mothers to push forward 
any new line of investigation, and charges them with being 
too much disposed to consider babies as objects of personal 
rather than scientific interest. 

Most mothers are credited with a belief in the superiority 
of their own offspring over all other babies of their acquaint- 
ance, but veiled by the cloak of anonymity though I be 
although also my child passes for something of a prodigy in 
his own circle, I would simply claim for him ordinary musical 
alents ; my object in acceding to the request that I should 
wnte this article is merely to show how much can be 
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but I maintain that to this reason may be traced the fact that 
many people, not tone-deaf, lose one of the greatest pleasures 
of existence, i.e., appreciation of music, and the musical 
talent lies hidden and wasted. 

It appears to me that there are most interesting possibilities 
in early child-life which have hitherto received very little 
attention. 

I will proceed briefly to notice the successive stages in 
the musical history of the child before us, as I think the 
experiment now in progress may be of value to other parents. 
And here it may be premised that this little boy is by no means 
a pale-faced, large-eyed “ Wunderkind,” but a particularly 
merry, healthy, active, normal little specimen of humanity. 

The first sign of musical intelligence was shown as early 
as six weeks, when the infant always laughed if the Drinking 
Song from “Cavalleria” was whistled, but took no notice 
of any other tune. Smile not, sceptical reader ; the facts here 
to be set down are attested by unprejudiced witnesses, and 
are not merely due to the imagination of a fond parent. 
From this time onward the baby heard the best music 
regularly for a short time every day, at first lying in a chair 
by the piano, and afterwards sitting on his mother’s lap, and 
putting his tiny fingers on hers, until at one year he gave 
unmistakable signs of recognition when his small repertoire 
(consisting of the aforesaid Drinking Song, the “ Harmonious 
Blacksmith,” a Beethoven Sonatina, a Bach Prelude, &c.) was 
performed, and showed blank unconcern at music not within 
his ken. At eighteen months, before he could speak, he 
commenced to sing, his first efforts being “Wot ’cher and 
the March from “Faust.” 

Here I may pause to remark that this is by no means an 
uncommon phase, but in most cases these first signs of a 
musical ear pass almost unheeded, or at any rate receive no 
definite cultivation. Let me at once reply to the very probable 
objection as to forcing a child’s mind, that I would not give 
any conscious instruction at all — I would simply watch and 
foster the budding musical sense, in the same manner that 
I teach the little feet to walk, and all should be done in the 
way of recreation. Music must never be forced upon a child 
when he is not in the humour for it, nor resorted to except at 
the child’s own express wish, and for his special delight. 
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Care should be taken that a child never thinks there is any- 
thing wonderful in any musical powers that he may possess, 
as if the talent is used as a means for showing him off to 
admiring friends, it may prove a very injurious gift in other 
respects. Intelligent love of music is one of the great joys 
and privileges of life, but it is denied to quite half the 
community, and I would argue that the cultivation thereof 
is in its way quite as important as technical instrumental 
instruction, as it is one of the greatest factors in elevating 


mankind. 

To resume the broken thread. 

At two years the child named the composers of the pieces 
he knew, saying, “ Ru-ben-stein,” “ Bach ” (with great em- 
phasis on the guttural), “Wagner,” &c., and by this time the 
range of music known and sung had increased considerably. 
He at once detected anything wrong in the playing of a piece, 
and was convulsed with laughter on one occasion when I 
dotted the triplets of the bass in the “Erlkonig,” instead of 
playing them with their accustomed smoothness. Shortly 
after this I discovered quite by chance a strange fact. In 
turning over the pages of a song book, the baby named each 
s°ng that I passed “Nancy Tee, and so on. “How can this 
ber’ I thought; “ he cannot read the names printed at the 
top. Turning hastily to my Beethoven Sonatas, where each 
page looks alike, I found, to my surprise, that this small child 
of two and a quarter named correctly every sonata that I 
came to, and in cases where there was no distinctive title, 
he hummed the opening bars. It was only to be explained 
\ X le [ act that 1 alvva ys placed the right music on the desk 
en P to an d the score had impressed itself on 

. , 1 e tl picture. This faculty has grown, without 
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The curiously retentive memory which all children appear 
to possess is developed equally on his musical side, and he 
will recognise both by ear and by sight anything that he has 
heard or seen before, and after an interval of months will 
name the person by whom a certain piece has been played. 
I may add that he is most catholic in his tastes, which range 
from Schumann and Bach to the latest music-hall ditty. 
When any new composition strikes his fancy, he will in- 
variably wish it to be played a dozen consecutive times 
before he is satisfied. 

The latest point reached by this little boy at three years, 
is that of recognizing a composer’s style. He is tolerably 
familiar with Gounod’s “ Faust,” and on hearing part ol the 
same composer’s “ Romeo and Juliette ” for the first time, he 
at once exclaimed: “That’s like the poor girl in prison!” 
prison scene from “Taust.”) He will also immediately 
notice the introduction of a fresh subject, when the first has 
been worked out. The plots (with modifications) of the 
different operas, especially “ Siegfried,” are to him the most 
delightful of fairy stories, illustrated at all points by the 
music that he loves. Music in the case of this child is an 
important factor in the training of character. When kicking 
on the ground in one of those transient outbursts of temper 
well known to all mothers, music produces an immediate 
lull in the storm, the original cause of the disturbance is at 
once forgotten, and the boy, as if in obedience to some 
compelling charm, drags himself still sobbing to his mother’s 
knees and scrambles up to his accustomed place on her lap 
without any invitation from her. This would seem to be a 
most successful illustration of that important principle of 
education, on which so much stress is laid by the P.N.E.U. — 
that of at once changing the child’s thoughts before the bad 
temper has time to develop, thus checking the formation ot 
the evil habit. 

Though it is an open question whether the small subject ot 
our sketch will ever become a Beethoven or a Paderewski, it 
must be conceded that there are more than reasonable 
grounds for believing that he will enjoy in a special degree 
the sense that unlocks the wide world of tone and its 
immense possibilities of delight, closed to so many. 


